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Dr. Meta L. Anderson 
THE HANDICAPPED CHILD SPEAKS: 


LEADER, TEACHER, AND FRIEND. We 
grieve, we hesitate and fail to understand— 
our best friend will not return to her duties. 
Through the years of her life, she has seen 
and understood our needs and always had 
a vision and a plan to make our lives better 
and happier. Then she went valiantly on to 
meet the struggle in her efforts, to make 
her vision for us come true. 


We, the handicapped children of the 
land, for whom she gave her best, pay trib- 
ute in our unspoken words. 


Doctor Anderson met death 
on her way to school on a 
beautiful May morning—1942 
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A Hope For The Future 


We are very happy to present the following article to our readers, 
We believe that it will be of greater interest to them if we quote parts of 
the letter we received from this courageous, understanding mother, who 
prefers to have her article published anonymously.—Editors. 


... “Your Bulletin has been my inspiration and help for many years, 
Now that my need for help of this kind is gone, I continue to read it for 
interest. 


“Last November I lost a little Mongoloid daughter at 14 years, 9 
months of age. Few people could possibly realize how much we migs 
her—to most it probably seems as to the one friend who tried to console 
me after Betty’s death by saying how much better it was as she had 
no doubt always been such a burden. I was astonished that anyone should 
have such an idea, for far from being a burden, our gentle happy little 
Betty with her keen sense of humor gave us much cause for laughter and 
was altogether a delightful little companion. 


“The enclosed article is all true and perhaps it might do for the 
“Bulletin.” If you can use it I would be glad to donate it in the hope 
that it will start perhaps a few more people to thinking about schools for 
these little forgotten children, since it always seems that when enough 
people start thinking about some certain things, something is done about it.” 


Fifteen years ago on the fifteenth of February a belated 
Valentine came to our home, a dear girl baby with petal-soft 
skin and a wealth of dark silky hair. She was a tiny mite, 
weak and frail, and seemed unwilling to enter our world; but 
kept her little slant eyes shut tight so much of the time we 
could hardly waken her to take enough nourishment to keep 
the light of her life flickering. The days and weeks and months 
passed and gradually she became stronger. Months grew into 
years and she was now a dainty, slender little girl; never robust, 
but rarely ill even with colds, due no doubt to an abundance of 
sunshine, rest, a well-planned diet, and of course plenty of cod 
liver oil. 

From the first we knew that Betty’s physical condition was 
not as it should be, but it was some years before we knew the 
whole story, the sad story of Mongolism. We only loved her 
the more, especially as she had the characteristic temperament 
of these children, happy and affectionate, and her own distinct 
personality coloring a quiet disposition with a young, though 
very definite sense of humor. 
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The years passed and with them came more and more pro- 
blems. Finally, having been persuaded by a kind physician, 
we decided that Betty should be put in an institution or a school, 
not only for her sake but for her older, normal sister’s welfare. 
Our minds were made up to do it, it but remained to find the 


particular place for Betty to go. 


The idea of a state institution was not to our liking, so we 
investigated private institutions and schools. Later we found 
out that the state institutions are so overcrowded that children 
such as these, who are not “problem children” have to be on the 
waiting list many years before they are admitted. Private in- 
stitutions presented another problem, the cost of placing Betty 
in one was far beyond our income. However, I found a pleas- 
ant school where I thought Betty would be happy; and then the 
only remaining problem was to figure out where and how to 
get the high monthly tuition. So after twenty years at home 
I went back to an office job, and when Betty was nine years old 
we placed her in a pleasant boarding school in a neighboring 
city. 

It would seem that thus our problems were solved but that 
was only a beginning after all. Truly a wonderful beginning 
for Betty because we discovered that she could learn to read— 
and how quickly she learned! And how she loved the children! 
When we visited her we always found her happy, clean and 
well-cared for. We only went to see her once a month as we 
thought it best. Our first three visits brought her near to 
tears as she asked to go home with us. But after that home 
was not mentioned again, and she was in the school a year be- 
fore we brought her home over a holiday for a three day visit. 
How much she had learned! How delighted she was to read 
us little stories and how happily she prattled of her little friends 
and occupations at the school. But also, with what an exu- 
berant exclamation of delight did she greet the first sight of 
her beloved home, and she fairly radiated joy to be in it again. 
But even though tanned and physically well, she had become 
so very thin and in a year had only grown an inch in height, 
after always growing 214 to 3 inches in former years. Betty’s 
daddy was all for keeping her home right then, but we took 
her back until we should definitely decide what was best to do. 
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Betty’s sister, the only other child in the family, had just 
graduated from high school, so we decided to send her away 
to college, and thus we would be able to bring our little Mon- 
goloid home again. This we did, I gave up my job and taught 
Betty at home myself. I will always be grateful to the school 
which Betty attended for showing us what she could be taught. 
Betty comes of a family which loves books, and how she did in- 
joy her books! I had had teachers’ training years before 
though had never taught. Now I brushed up on my old train- 
ing, sent for books and literature on the teaching of the feeble- 
minded, and discovered a whole new world I didn’t know existed. 
However, I also discovered that most educators consider chil- 
dren of 50 I.Q. and lower as unteachable. Why? Because they 
can only progress a short way along the accepted road of ac- 
ademic education. But what joy even that short way gives 
them! And what a wealth of other skills and accomplishments 
may aiso be taught! 


Even if a child only attains a mental age of 6 years, or 4 
years, why shouldn’t he be taught everything possible within 
his mentality? If the purpose of education is to lead fuller 
and richer lives, why should we deny these handicapped chil- 
dren their share of the richness of life? The difference that 
education makes in the joy of a child bounded by a 6 year men- 
tality, or even less, is as day is to night. 


Though Betty was never tested I think her I.Q. was 
a possible 40. Yet after being taught several years she 
was able to comprehend and enjoy by herself any first read- 
er at the first reading, and second and third readers after one 
reading with me, discussing the story as we read it. She finally 
had a small library of about 75 books, all of which she could 
read and enjoy by herself. Due to a congenital heart defect 
Betty lacked energy, but what fun she had with her cutting, 
pasting and writing, and how proudly she would show me a 
picture she had colored, keeping within the line! 

Having my little Mongoloid home again and seeing the joy 
school and learning gave her, I tried to organize a little school. 
Parents of similar children were contacted, and having a roomy 
home outside of town I tried to start either a day school or a 
boarding school. But it seemed I wasn’t clever enough to solve 
all the problems for either one, the question of transportation 
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made the day school impossible, and a boarding school in my 
own home was inadvisable. Later on circumstances shaped 
themselves into the starting of a small private day school which 
is still being held mornings in town. However, the tire short- 
age and the inability of the teacher, who is in poor health, to 
carry on; will cause the close of this little school in June. Betty 
attended this school for a year and a half, and how she enjoyed 
its varied activities! 

Last November we lost our little Betty, a victim of an es- 
pecially virulent type of pneumonia which did not respond to 
any of the newest types of treatment. In a few days she was 
gone. One of the last things she said to me was, “Daddy go- 
ing to take me to school on Monday?” 


Betty left us just at a time when all our personal problems 
in regard to her were solved. A few months previous her sister 
was very happily married, and living as we do out of town and 
preferring a quiet life, she offered no problem to us any more. 
And the desolation she has left, leaves me also with memories 
which are very precious. Betty’s babyhood—such a tiny mite— 
too quiet—always sleeping. Later a dainty little sprite in a 
lavender dress and flying hair ribbon with arms stretched wide 
trying to catch butterflies. Then off to school—so happy to 
go and so proud of new skills. And at last learning home 
duties, setting the table and washing dishes; or outdoors in the 
sunshine bouncing her ball by the big tree; or sitting on the 
davenport pouring over one of her beloved books. 


Now I am left with a desire to help other little children 
find the happiness that school brings these little ones, who re- 
main children even when their bodies have grown to adult size. 


Since a normal household is not geared to their tempo, and 
since normal activities are out of their reach, we should provide. 
within our wonderful land, schools where these children may 
grow within their capabilities and enjoy the fullness of life 
which they deserve. They should have a place which is truly 
their own, where they “belong.” There should be schools not only 
for the favored few whose parents can procure the necessary 
high tuition or who happen to be in a community where state 
help places them in a school at no cost to the parents, but 
there should be a nation-wide system of schools within the 
reach of all of these little ones. And the parents would be only 
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too glad to pay what it would cost them to take care of a 
normal child. This plus the cost that each community pays for 
each normal child’s education, would defray at least part of the 
expense. I am told that in some few localities there are board- 
ing schools such as these where the parents can pay according 
to their means. I hope to see the time when such boarding 
schools are within the reach of all these little ones. 


Since there’s nothing new under the sun and one person’s 
bright idea is usually the bright idea of many others at the 
same time, I’m hoping that among others who are having the 
same thoughts now there is someone far more clever than I 
who can do something to start such a Federal school system. 
At present I’m working for the Navy six days a week at a desk, 
and will be for the duration of the war. But when the war is 
won and the people of the world are free again, Ill retire from 
this job. And then I’m hoping somewhere someone will say, 
“Now let’s get these boarding schools started for all of these 
children—not just a few here and there—but for all of them.” 
And I’m hoping in some small way I'll be able to help. 
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Is Happiness Worth Cultivating? 
Edward R. Johnstone 


From early childhood a sound ideal of happiness is one 
essential in striking a satisfactory balance with life. 


What is it that you and I desire more than anything else? 
What is it that our children are constantly seeking? The an- 
swer is so simple it is almost trite. It is, in the last analysis, 
happiness of one sort or another. Why then shall we not think 
more in terms of the child’s happiness as suited to his capacity? 


For more than thirty years I have been dealing with poor- 
ly adjusted children; the mentally deficient, the disturbed and 
the delinquent-defective. The weaknesses of these children 
seem like the exaggeration of the weaknesses of normal chil- 
dren. Their mental processes move slowly. It takes two or 
five or ten years for our sub-normal child to accomplish what 
your child will do in one. Like a slow motion picture their 
lives pass before us. All of this gives us unusual opportunities 
for study, and each year we are more convinced of the imper- 
ative need for the scientific understanding of all children. There 
must be investigation and research. We must have the phys- 
ical norms and the measuring scales for intelligence and the 
behavior score cards and all such aids that the child study lab- 
oratories are producing and the clinics are using. 


But in addition to all of these we must keep before us those 
simple and direct contacts that lead to mutual understanding 
and therefore mutual happiness for the child and his parents 
and teachers. The scientist is about to step over from the 
physical and mental and social fields into the spiritual realm 
and when he does he will lay emphasis upon those common- 
place things that make for happiness. 


The following paragraphs are necessarily brief. Each 
might be made the subject of an essay. If you will elaborate 


* This article is reprinted with the permission and courtesy of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. The article appeared in the October 1929 issue of Child Study. 


There are frequent requests for similar articles and the writer feels that this article 
(having had the test of time) still expresses his feeling in the matter.—Co-Editors. 
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them in the light of your own experiences, if you will put them 
into practice the next time you feel that your child misunder-. 
stands, you will discover for yourself that they are of prime 
importance in the relationship of adults to children. 


Childhood is play time, and the spirit of play must be 
carried into all its activities—eating, picking up toys, learning 
to be polite. The play spirit can be carried far into the clags- 
room to the advantage of child and teacher. 


When your child does not comprehend remember that our 
words are big, our sentences are involved, we frequently speak 
hurriedly. It is easy to bewilder a child. Even physically he 
lives in a world primarily intended for adults. Door knobs 
and chairs are relatively quite high, and objects on the top of 
tables and book shelves are distorted in size and shape. 

When we think our child is naughty we must ask if he is 
sick or in pain or suffering from some discomfort. Perhaps 
he is merely neglected and lonesome. Most children want to do 
right but they crave notice and if they cannot get attention by 
being good they may at least achieve notoriety by misbehavior. 


. Remember there are no “bad” children even though children 


sometimes do “bad” things. 

The things that we expect of our children should be those 
that we may be reasonably certain they can do. They should 
be helped to experience success—at least enough success to keep 
the scales balanced in their favor. It is all too easy to get the 
habit of failure. We must mark their efforts in terms of suc- 
cess. “Seven out of ten right” instead of “three wrong” is the 
way to express it. The child who is one of the tail-enders in 
an advanced group is in an atmosphere of constant discourage- 
ment and should be transferred to where he may at least oc- 
casionally find the joy and inspiration of leadership. 

Let us remember that children have ideals very early. 
They are hero worshipers; mother, father, teacher in the early 
days represent these ideals. How are they lost? We make 
promises that we do not keep. We say those things which are 
not true. We are often unfair. When our child misunder- 
stands us we usually consider that it is the child who is stupid. 
Sometimes we say so. 

Shall we not form some of the habits we should like our 
children to have—smiling for example? What a wonderful 
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thing it is if you have a smile that comes easily. A little boy 
once said to me, “Our teacher smiled today.” Is it possible 
that any child might find your smile so rare that he would 
comment about it? 

If you wish your child to do nice things you must expect 
nice things. The spirit of happy childhood requires an 
atmosphere of encouragement rather than discouragement. This 
will be provided if you have the habit of saying “do” rather 
than “don’t.” 

Is your voice pleasant, sympathetic; has it a comforting 
tone in time of trouble? Would you like to have a third party 
hear you? Scolding arouses opposition and resentment. Praise 
brings cooperation, a desire to please, a wish to accomplish 
even better things. So be prompt and generous. 

Visit your child, instead of inspecting him. The inspector 
is one who looks for flaws, errors, mistakes. The visitor looks 
for beauty, accomplishment, happiness. Whenever you speak 
to your child and he hears you, or look at your child and he 
sees you, or even stand beside your child and he is conscious 
of your presence, you have either visited him or you have in- 
spected him. You must make the choice. 

In this training school of more than five hundred girls and 
boys who came to us with poor judgment, exaggerated ego, 
distorted ideals and poor training we have come to realize that 
a definite consciousness of the need of “happiness first” is a 
great help. Of course this implies that the adult has himself 
achieved a mature ideal of happiness as an end result rather 
than the outcome of a single, specific act. And those who most 
continuously put this idea into practice are the ones who are 
most successful with children. 














A Tribute to Service 
Ruth Borneman MacLeod 


This is a personal tribute to a boy who is serving in the 
armed forces of our country. It is also an illustration of what 
can be accomplished by certain types of former institutional 
residents. It is not the purpose herein to advocate the induc- 
tion of defective men into military service, but only to tell the 
story of one of our boys and his post-institutional adjustment. 


Ken’s story ig of particular interest because of the trans- 
formation that occurred during his eleven years of residence 
at The Training School. Those who remembered him from the 
time he arrived here were particularly happy to see the change 
from a headstrong and uncooperative child to a pleasant and 
agreeable young man. 


Ken’s misfortune began with the death of his mother, two 
weeks after his birth. He and his three sisters were soon placed 
under the care of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, al- 
though they continued to live at home. His father, an Aus- 
trian-born laborer, was somewhat misdirected in his solicitude, 
and the consequent lack of discipline resulted in Ken’s becoming 
quarrelsome, restless and mischievous. Ken was removed to 
a foster home, but his unpleasant personality traits persisted 
to the point of minor delinquencies. Therefore, the foster par- 
ents appealed to the State for Ken’s placement in an institution 
where adequate supervision could be had. 


So, in April 1929, at the age of eight years, Ken arrived 
at The Training School. Initial reports from the laboratory, 
school, and cottage noted that classification was in the border- 
line rather than the defective group, primary behavioral dif- 
ficulties might be overcome by diverting interests and energies 
into proper channels, prospects of trainability were favorable, 
and physique was exceptionally good. At that time, Ken’s 
general ability measured between seven and nine years. Height 
and weight were average for ten year old boys. Social age 
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was nearly two years below mental age, and indicated the 
rather serious underfunctioning caused by personality malad- 
justment. Specifically, penalizing effects were noted particular- 
ly in the Social Scale categories of socialization, locomotion and 
self-direction; quarrelsomeness hindered cooperative play, and 
lack of trustworthiness limited the extent to which independent 
action could be permitted. 

By life age 12.7, Witmer Formboard performance had 
reached the adult level, problem solving ability on the Porteus 
Maze test had exceeded 14.0 years, and a score of approximately 
9.5 years had been attained on both the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
test of general intelligence and the Stanford Reading test. 
Stanford-Binet mental age was 9.3 years, IQ 73, and social age 
had advanced to 10.0 years, SQ 79. Arithmetic continued to 
be Ken’s one specific disability, all other academic subjects hav- 
ing advanced proportionately with training. 

The suppositions and diagnoses advanced at the time of 
admission were confirmed by the last test scores obtained be- 
fore Ken’s parole. At that time, at the age of 19.8 years, Stan- 
ford-Binet mental age was 12.4 years, with capitalization of 
mental ability for social purposes scoring at 13.5 years. De- 
pressing factors of maladjustment were no longer present, and 
item failures on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale represented 
either genuine lack of ability or restrictions due to institution- 
alization. During the entire period of residence here all scores 
had increased steadily, with negligible retrogressive variations. 
Final diagnosis was that of borderline normality; stable and 
industrial. 

Because it was consistently evident that his academic cap- 
abilities could be developed, Ken always had an educational 
schedule. He variously studied approximately fifteen subjects 
including English, reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, arts 
and craft, basketry, woodworking, printing, brush, broom, do- 
mestic science, industrial arts and physical training. Simul- 
taneously, habit and social training were given in the cottage 
as well as in school classes. Ken learned to be cooperative, 
agreeable and conformable. He developed an active interest 
in sports that occupied most of his leisure time, and simul- 
taneously provided an outlet for energy and an inlet for ideas 
of cooperative living. Balancing this was a musical interest 
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fostered by clarinet lessons and utilized by participation in bang 
concerts and other entertainments. 


At odd hours when not in school Ken served as an errand 
boy, or a waiter, or an assistant at household tasks, or a farm 
helper. Each job widened his occupational horizon and con- 
siderably helped him to develop a balanced personality. 

Because of the innate ability Ken possessed, all training 
was directed toward equipping him to be paroled and reassim- 
ilated into a normal environment. 


This opportunity came when Ken was nineteen years of age, 
through his married sister’s request to have him live with her, 
Relations among all members of the family had always been 
close, but until 1940 no one of them had been able to assume 
financial responsibility for Ken. The two unmarried sisters 
were financially supporting their indigent father, and until the 
brother-in-law purchased a farm, he too had been unable to 
assume responsibility beyond his wife and their two children. 
However, it was agreed that the farm would be a suitable home 
for Ken, where he might have occupational opportunities com- 
mensurate with his training. So, in August 1940, he left The 
Training School to join his own family circle. 


Parole reports indicated excellent adjustment; Ken fitted 
into family life very well, he was satisfactorily employed at 
farming, and he spent most of his leisure time in helping with 
necessary repair work about the farm. Neighbors were not 
told his previous history, in order to avoid any unnecessary and 
unjust misunderstanding. His judgment and ability to analyze 
situations had always been good, and he apparently continued 
to exercise these faculties in his new environment. 


In October 1940, without suggestion from others, Ken en- 
listed in the United States Navy. Required references were 
obviously satisfactory as he became a seaman, second class. 
In September 1941, he was transferred from the first ship on 
which he served to a second that was ill-fated, and subsequently 
torpedoed in February 1942. In April, his sister received a 
governmental telegram saying that Ken was missing in action 
in performance of duty to his country. Several weeks later, 
however, she received a second telegram saying that he was 
found to be among the relatively small number of survivors 
recently rescued. No further information was given, but it is 
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assumed that he will be assigned to another ship, so that he may 
continue to serve. 

The interest with which his friends at The Training School 
look retrospectively at the years Ken spent here is not entirely 
professional. While he needed the patient and specific training 
along those lines revealed by detailed and personalized study, he 
also possessed an innate ability and constancy of purpose not 
found in true mental defectives. In addition, he was person- 
ally agreeable and friendly. It is this combination of factors 
that we feel sure must make Ken a good sailor, a credit to him- 
self, and a satisfaction to those who helped him grow. 


Democratic Discipline For The Adolescent 


If democracies are to survive they must produce individ- 
uals who are capable of self-discipline for the common good. 
Inner discipline, springing from deeply felt purpose, is the goal. 
Discipline by one’s peers is next best, and a step on the way. 
Discipline by adults is needed at times, even in adolescence. 
Parents and teachers must help the adolescent to achieve a 
sense of values in society which surrounds him with many con- 
flicting standards. They can help most by their own sincerity 
and the examples they provide. Opportunities for cooperative 
work in a common cause, for self-government and responsibility 
are important at this age. 

Child Study—Summer 1942 
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Committee on Provision For Research 
Excerpts from Annual Report, June 1942 






Clarrette Sehon, Field Secretary 










A Trustee of The Training School once likened the work of 
this Department to that of an “Ambassador of good will.” His 
statement was that along with the attempt to secure financial 
aid for the Research Department, there was an exceptional op- 
portunity for winning for “those whose minds have not develop- 
ed normally,” more sympathy, better friends and greater under- 
standing. ; 

The channels through which this work has been carried on ~ 
are groups largely composed of mothers and fathers of our | 
State; specifically, Senior and Junior Woman’s Clubs, Kiwanis ~ 
Clubs, P.T.A. organizations, Church groups, D.A.R.’s and Colon- 
ial Dames. 


During the past year contacts with Woman’s Clubs have 
grown to even greater proportions. As the members learn 
more of the needs and problems of the Mentally Deficient Child, 
their interest grows accordingly and their requests for further 
information come with increasing frequency. Many are dis- 
covering cases in their local communities which probably have 
been there for years, but have passed unnoticed because of lack 
of interest. These Club women are now trying to see to it that 
proper help is given. 

Visits to Clubs and talks on the work of the Research Lab- 
oratory and on the subject of Mental Deficiency in general 
were more numerous than in the previous year, and were large- 
ly concentrated through the fall months. The schedule for | 
these talks is made up each summer from invitations received, 
and because of the inclement winter months of the year pre- 
vious, the past year’s work was planned so as to avoid much 
travel in the heaviest weather. 

There is a tremendous amount of clerical work necessary 
to make schedules and to keep records correctly. The larger 
part of this work is delegated to Miss Cranmer, who also keeps 
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the records of gifts that are sent in from the various Clubs. 
Although increased demands have been made upon clubs and 
individuals alike in these war times, the amount contributed 
to our Research Project through this club season totals sur- 
prisingly little less than last year. Each club is thanked in- 
dividually, the records tallied with the State Treasurer and a 
large chart kept up to date as the contributions come in. 


Mrs. Arthur D. Walters, of East Orange, and Mrs. Ward 
D. Kerlin, Sr., of Moorestown, served again as Northern and 
Southern Vice Chairmen on my State Committee, and did val- 
jant work for The Training School Research Project. My sin- 
cere appreciation is extended to both of them for their very 
real assistance and I am hoping that they may continue their 


work with this Committee through the coming year. 


Federation Day at the School was planned for May 6th 
and was being enthusiastically awaited by club women when 
government rationing of gasoline and tires made cancellation 
of the day necessary. This was done with real regret, as re- 
ports indicated that we would have had the largest group of 
visitors ever to have come on Federation Day. The war has 
also slowed up plans for extending our Club Project to the Na- 
tional Federation, but advances have been made and these will 
be furthered as war conditions permit. 


Many of the Junior Woman’s Clubs have given special 
parties in behalf of The Training School Research Project and 
because of their interest in the Feeble-Minded, aroused by hear- 
ing of the work, at least three of their members have chosen 
this particular field as their life work. One article was written 
for publication in the State Club Woman Magazine. 


In my last Annual Report I told of the plans that were 
being made to cooperate with the Kiwanis Clubs in their 
“American Way” program. During a designated week of each 
month, every Kiwanis Club in the State entertained a speaker 
on the same subject. The Training School was asked to supply 
speakers for the first week in June. It is a real satisfaction to 
report the outcome of that particular piece of work, for with- 
out the cooperation of the friends of The Training School, it 
never could have been accomplished. Because of this friend- 
ship, forty-five individuals connected in some way with the prob- 
lems of the Mentally Deficient spoke before sixty-four Kiwanis 
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Clubs in New Jersey during this week. This concentrateg 
thought on our particular group of retarded children resulted 
in an increased interest among the Kiwanians. 

Mr. Lindley G. Cook is Chairman of The Training Schoo] 
Research Project in Kiwanis for this year. He is interested 
in helping us make a special film in color, of the work of the 
Research Laboratory to send to Kiwanis Clubs when it is not 
feasible for a special speaker to go from The Training School, 
In this connection, I have written a Quiz program on the work 
of the Research Laboratory and The Training School, which 
will be mimeographed and sent along with the film. 


I attended the Kiwanis Convention in Atlantic City last 
October and had an exhibit of the children’s handwork with 
me at the time. 


This year marks the end of the five years since The 
Training School celebrated its Golden Anniversary. At that 
time the Child Study Foundation was created and some pledges 
were made by people who wished to pay annually through a 
period of five years. We have to report the completion of 
twenty-three of these pledges, with thirteen people having only 
one more payment to make. Due to unforeseen emergencies, 
eight who pledged to pay have had to ask to be released from 
the unpaid part of their pledges. In every case only direst 
circumstances made thig necessary. 


In contemplating the affairs of next season, some changes 
will have to be made in the program of this Department, par- 
ticularly as traveling will be so much more difficult. Much 
more of the work will necessarily be done by mail. Careful 
planning must arrange speaking dates so that several may be 
made on one and the same trip, by car, train or bus. Probably 
another series of radio programs should be considered. 
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Children’s Annual Day Program 


Our fifty-fourth annual meeting was a delightful day, and 
while we feared that only a few friends could attend because 
of restrictions on travel, many did reach us, however, and the 
day was one of unusual interest and profit. Governor E. C. 
Stokes, who has been a member of our Board of Trustees since 
1894 was present, and found great pleasure in visiting the new 
Stokes Cottage, which was occupied in 1941 and bears his name. 
A fine oil painting of Governor Stokes hangs in the living room. 


The band on the lawn played a welcome to everybody in the 
morning. The annual meeting of the Association was at eleven 
o’clock at Garrison Hall. We hope that we may have a more 
complete report of this meeting in the September issue of the 
Bulletin. This meeting was followed by luncheon and a social 
hour when many visited around the institution and the display 
of children’s work. 


Then came the happiest hour of the day for our guests, 
when the children entertain. This association of guests and 
children on Annual Day has always been a happy affair. The 
children dance, skip, sing and recite; their faces radiate joy 
and enthusiasm. Someway, these staunch loyal friends of the 
Training School seem to call for this happy response and an 
eager desire to present a program that will not only please but 
demonstrate the progress they have made. It was especially 
true this year for Mrs. Nash explained that practically every 
feature on the program was the culmination of a definitely out- 
lined plan of teaching each individual child or group of children. 


Because there were many who could not be here as usual, 
we are printing the program given by the children, believing 
that the variety and scope presented will be of interest. 


The celebration of our Annual Day marks the closing of 
the Educational Department for the vacation season and is 
looked upon by the department as one of the most important 
days of the entire School year. The school children are pleas- 
ingly featured on this occasion. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BY PUPILS 


Band Selection Overture Arcadia 


Recitation Bud Discusses Cleanliness Harry §. 
Folk Dances Dondeau - French Albert’s Class 
Strasak - Bohemian 
Zbojecki - Polish 
Wooden Shoes - Dutch 
Monologue The Sewing Society Florence R. 


The Kindergarten A Partner Game Defense 
Oats, Peas, Beans Going to Shetland 


Bad Manners Round the Village 
My Father’s Watch ‘Playing Time is Here 
Saxophone Trio Prelude (Chopin) Albert, Frank, 
Now the Day is Over Clinton 
Country Dances Highland Schottische 
The Irish Reel Dorothy’s Class 
Swedish Ring Dance 
Recitation New Jersey Wesley S. 
Folk Dances Tantoli Richard’s Class 
The Cuckoo 


Norwegian Mountain March 
Ace of Diamonds 


Reading Gifts From the Indians Albert P. 

March and Song Victory Joe’s Class 

Recitation Craw-Dad Richard C. 

Dances Brittany Dance Mabel’s Class 
American Rose 

Patriotic Dance American Patrol Albert’s Class 

Selections "Tis Morn The Choir 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought 

Finale This is Your Homeland Ensemble 
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Humanity 


A man found in a desert a thirsty dog, which from want 
of drink was at its last gasp. 


The worthy man made a bucket of his cap, and twisted his 
muslin sash into a rope; 


Then he girded his waist and extended his arms for ser- 
vice, and gave to the feeble dog a sup of water. 


The Prophet revealed of his future condition, that the 
Supreme Judge had for his act pardoned his sins. 


Oh, if thou hast been a hard man, bethink thee, learn to 
be kind, and make beneficence thy business! 


If a kindness done to a dog is not lost, how should that be 
which is done to a worthy man? 


Do good as you find it offered to your hand; the Master of 
the Universe hath closed against no one the door for doing 
some good. 


To give from your treasury a talent of gold is of less worth 
than a carat bestowed by the hand of labor. 


Each one shall bear the burthen proportioned to his streng- 
th; the foot of a locust would be heavy for an ant. 


Sa’di of Shiraz. (1184-12917) 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Last Friday the Menantico boys came into School to play a game 
with our baseball team. The boys from all the cottages attended and 
enjoyed it very much. Last night we returned the game and went out to 
the Colony and played a game at which all the Colony boys attended. Last 
night’s score was ten to nine. The Colony team had improved a great deal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Merithew were there and helped add to the support of the 
Colony boys. Mr. Renne pitched for the Training School and Fitzie pitcheg 
for the Colony. 


The Cottages have organized baseball teams and are playing each 
other evenings that we do not have baseball or softball games with outside 
teams. So far, Demott has played Mills and Branson. Branson has played 
Mills. Mr. Jones’ boys of Cattell B now have a team and will also play 
the other cottages. Elmer Cottage isn’t out of the baseball picture for 
they have their own team that plays every night on their play field. 


Donald has received his badminton set from home and we have set 
up the net and marked out a court at Craven. This is the first experience 
the boys have had with the game and they have done very well. 


The warm weather brought increased activity at the swimming pool 
with three swimming periods every day. Two of the boys have qualified 
as life guards to assist whomever is in supervision of the pool. We al- 
ready have several boys who have learned to swim this year and who have 
graduated from the shallow end of the pool to the diving section. 


This week’s movie was “Babes on Broadway.” The Colony boys 
came in for the show. Some of the groups went in the afternoon and the 
older boys at night. We always like Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland 
anc this was an especially good picture. 


In the School Building on Annual Day, in fourteen different class- 
rooms an exhibition of handwork also academic, kindergarten, printing 
and domestic art work was artistically displayed; thus rounding out a 
complete demonstration of the year’s work. This exhibition of work is to 
be left on view and the entertainment is to be repeated on July fourth for 
the pleasure of visiting parents and other guests. The celebration of the 
Fourth of July on this date will be our next important event, and it will 
be followed by the official opening of Camp Mento on July sixth. I am 
saying “official opening” because the Camp is now open, two large picnics, 
having already been enjoyed, one by the boys on June 16 and by the girls 
on June 19. More are to follow. However, the real opening of the camp 
will be on Monday, July sixth when the first family—the “Mrs.” and her 
boys will move in “bag and baggage” and the parrot. 


On June 17, everyone enjoyed “Babes on Broadway” shown on our 
screen, and on June 24, a very wonderful Dog Show given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray, featuring their twelve trained dogs. 

From School 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet. —Editor. 








